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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COLLECTION 


Due to a series of circumstances, the Art Insti- 
tute is owner of one of the great collections of 
19th century French painting in the world. 
From Delacroix to Toulouse-Lautrec there is 
hardly a master of this exciting period who 
is not shown in a number of famous examples. 
The daring and initiative of Chicago collectors 
like Martin A. Ryerson, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
and the late Frederic Clay Bartlett, all of whom 
bought Impressionist, Post-Impressionist and 
Modern paintings from the artists themselves, 
established the Institute as a center of French 
art. But with some exceptions the 20th century 
has been less well exhibited. True, there were 
the Kandinskys from that intrepid collector, 
Arthur Jerome Eddy, the Picasso Old Guitarist 
and the Matisse Before the Aquarium from the 
Birch Bartlett Collection and several striking 
pictures by Modigliani, Utrillo, Dufy and Cha- 
gall in the Winterbotham group; but until re- 
cently many of the later developments of Cub- 
ist and Expressionist art were lacking. For ten 
years the three galleries of loans from the 
Chester Dale Collection filled some of these 
gaps but when these left for Washington, Chi- 
cago suddenly found itself without contempo- 
rary masterpieces to carry on the great 19th 
century story. 

Today, due to the energy and generosity of 
discriminating collectors in Chicago, we are 
beginning to acquire some splendid paintings 


by today’s masters. On the cover is one of 
them, Picasso’s Mother and Child, an impres- 
sive canvas painted in 1921. This is a gift from 
a group of Chicagoans who wanted to present a 
major example of the 20th century’s most ef- 
fective figure in the arts. It instantly becomes 
the center of the Picasso sequence which in- 
cludes examples of the Blue and Cubist peri- 
ods, and which was greatly strengthened by 
the gift of another Mother and Child (of the 
same year) and the developed Cubist composi- 
tion, Man with Pipe (1916), both presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leigh B. Block. 

The year 1921 was an intensively productive 
one for Picasso. He vibrated between a gran- 
diose classicism (of which the recent gift is 
probably the culminating example) and a highly 
stylized form of abstraction, carried on into 
the next years and here represented by the Still 
Life of 1922 which formerly belonged to the 
pioneer collector, Gertrude Stein. Persistently, 
Picasso developed the impassive mother-and- 
child theme. He gave it monumentality, with 
overtones of Pompeii and classical sculpture. 
The key is low, the mood imperturbable, with 
figures placed solidly before a generalized back- 
ground frequently suggestive of the sea. 

The large canvas measures 56% by 64 inches. 
It is grey, pale terra cotta and white. Here the 
artist has not manipulated color but has cre- 
ated a monument to motherhood in the huge, 
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silent, immutable figure, firmly seated and 
braced to offer security to the squirming child, 
a generalization, itself, of all the Christ Child 
representations in art. Picasso’s own son had 
been born in 1920 and was to grow up as the 
child in the Pierrot and Harlequin subjects of 
later years. 

Famous in the literature on Picasso the pic- 
ture has been little shown, having been kept 
almost since the date of its execution in the 
private collection of Dr. G. F. Reber of Lau- 
sanne. It is the joint gift of the following do- 
nors: the Mr. and Mrs. Leigh B. Block Chari- 
table Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin E. 
Hokin, and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Marx 
(through the Maymar Corporation), Mr. and 
Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, Mrs. Maurice L. 
Rothschild and the Ada Turnbull Hertle Fund. 

Such group effort and purpose may be con- 
trasted, interestingly, with the acquisition of 
earlier French paintings for the Art Institute. 
In those days the museum was apt to receive 
in one bundle, as it were, six to twenty first- 
tate examples from a single donor, who had 
gathered and hung them within his home for 
some years. Now competition is keener; many 
collectors have entered the field and contem- 
porary appreciation of the contemporary is 
running high. The field of choice is wide and 
controversial (wasn’t it Sainte-Beuve who re- 
marked, “All criticism of contemporaries is 
merely conversation’’?) and unless the mu- 
seum is active and alert it may find itself with- 
out the cornerstones of modern art at a time 
when a wider and wider public is showing in- 
creasing interest and discernment. 

A most helpful factor in the situation was 
the formation, a little over a year ago, of a new 
advisory Committee on Twentieth Century 
Painting and Sculpture. Under the chairman- 
ship of Leigh B. Block, this committee, made 
up of interested Trustees and collectors, has 
studied the problem; its members have gener- 
ously contributed works to the collections and 
have attracted outside gifts to the Institute. 
Realizing that American experiment as well as 
French painting must be represented in the 


Nature Morte, oil on canvas, 1918, by Jean Metzinger. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Winston 


collections, the Committee recently chose the 
large and impressive picture, The Trial by Jack 
Levine, already at forty known as a leading 
American satirist. The Trial is a sombre, 
richly painted work. Seemingly realistic it is 
developed with a visionary, emotional quality 
from many drawings (generously given by the 
artist) and preliminary oil studies, much as an 
old master often developed his major pictures. 
Starting the middle of April, this painting will 
be shown with the earlier studies in the Gal- 
lery of Art Interpretation. Another American 
canvas, at the opposite pole as to idiom, has 
recently entered the collections. This is a huge, 
glowing painting by Mark Rothko, whose origi- 
nal abstractions were exhibited in the same 
gallery in the fall of 1954. Untitled, it seems 
to give off the burning radiance of sunsets and 
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Nude, oil on canvas, 1925, by Georges Braque. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold H. Maremont 


desert emptiness. Unlike the Levine it appears 
to spring from intuition and visual excitement 
and may properly be related to the color waves 
and color chords of Turner’s final phase. 

Three sculptures were singled out for pur- 
chase last season from the 61st American Ex- 
hibition, in anticipation of suitable display space 
for modern sculpture which will come with the 
realization of plans for an enlarged building. 
The most weighty is Whaler of Nantucket by 
Theodore Roszak, a piece in welded steel, where 
marine elements, bound in fantastic form, give 
off an uncanny sense of life. Also acquired was 
the welded stainless steel Family Tree by Joseph 
Goto, Chicago sculptor born in Hawaii—a tall, 
delicate construction related to natural forms, 
but turned into an aspiring elegance. Harry 
Bertoia’s Construction After the Enjoyment of 
a Mulberry Tree is a deep screen of bronze and 
silver squares on a steel core. 
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The Society for Contemporary American Art 
is a fifteen-year-old body of Chicagoans interest- 
ed in the progress of art, and of the Art Insti- 
tute collections. Each year at this time, this 
group of about one hundred members selects, 
individually, American paintings and sculptures 
from art centers, or from studios—composing 
an exhibition of great interest and attraction. 
This year the selection will form an exhibition 
in Galleries 51, 52 and 53 (April 28 through 
May 30), and from it, the Art Institute is in- 
vited by the Society to make a selection for the 
Permanent Collection. Theacquisitionis chosen 
with the needs of the growing collection in 
mind, and is usually an experimental work. The 
eight-foot brass, openwork Construction (1954) 
by Sidney Gordin, New York sculptor, was last 
year’s acquisition; The City (1948), an oil by 
Gregorio Prestopino, was acquired the year be- 
fore. Other acquisitions by this plan have been 
paintings by Hans Hofmann, Matta, Ben Shahn, 
Boris Margo, Kurt Seligmann; a steel sculpture 
by David Smith; a mobile by Alexander Calder 
—to mention additions of recent years. 
Spurred on by these group efforts, individual 
collectors have also made gifts of importance 
to the Twentieth Century Collection. Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Arenberg—he, the Treasurer of the 
Society of Contemporary American Art—in 
1953 gave the painting, Les Baux by Loren 
Maclver, a young American woman noted for 
paintings of emotionalized moods; and The 
Brooding City, an oil by Harry Mintz of Chicago, 
an ebulliently-hued palette knife landscape with 
a stormy sky. The Harry L. Winstons of Michi- 
gan, themselves collectors of Futurism and 
other experimental movements, were the gener- 
ous donors, during 1954, of The Tree of Life, 
an oil by Karl Knaths, one of the most inventive 
American abstractionists, a gouache by Roger 
de la Fresnaye called The White Leaves, which 
shows the new clarity artists were seeking in the 
1920's; and an equally significant 1918 oil by 
Jean Metzinger, who is recognized as one of the 
important early Cubists. In this same general 
area, two gouaches of Kandinsky, dated 1938 
and 1941, are gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Hans von 
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der Marwitz, and lend perspective to the four 
early Kandinsky oils acquired some years ago. 

Last year the Institute received and hung on 
aspacious wall a large square canvas of 1913 by 
Francis Picabia: Edtaonisl (a frankly irrelevant 
title). It is considered one of the two major 
works by the Cuban-French painter who died in 
1953. This painting had hung in the Armory 
Show of 1913, along with canvases by Cubists 
and Futurists such as Picasso, Braque, Gris and 
Léger. Forty years later, the big whirling, and 
deliberately modeled, floating ribbons which 
compose the Picabia, seem a combination of 
Cubism, Futurism and the use of bold, clear 
color not favored at that time by other innova- 
tors. The donors of the Picabia are discriminat- 
ing collectors—Mr. and Mrs. Armand P. Bartos 
of New York. 

Other prominent collectors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel A. Marx of Chicago (who have already 
given significant paintings by Picasso and Ma- 
tisse and an outstanding mobile, The Street 
Car, by Alexander Calder) presented an oil paint- 
ing by Rouault, The Three Judges (1928). Rou- 
ault’s earlier, impressive style is represented 
here—a mood of sardonic power carries on the 
strong tradition of Daumier. A second Rouault 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. James W. Alsdorf. 
Sometimes the Way Is Beautiful is a haunting, 
moonstruck grisaille which Rouault used as a 
preliminary study for one of his famous prints. 
Mark Tobey (once, like Roszak, a student in the 
School of the Art Institute) is now represented 
by a commanding gouache, Above the Earth, 
which springs, so the artist says, from the flash 
and color of midwestern electrical storms. It is 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Kunstadter 
of Highland Park. 

Though Braque is still unemphasized in the 
collection, a most unusual Nude (1925) came to 
the Institute through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold H. Maremont of Chicago. Like the 
large Picasso Mother and Child, it, too, has 
classical overtones, only here there is no striv- 
ing for monumentality. Braque’s figure, in the 
subtle, rich colors for which he has long been 
famous, seems to recall some ancient frescoed 


wall. Its dry surfaces and flowing pattern have a 
curious French elegance, related less to Greece 
and Rome than to the painted palaces of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Two controversial American works—both 
winners of The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Purchase Award in the last two American invi- 
tation shows, hang side by side in a gallery of 
contemporary American Art. They seem at ease, 
one with the other, as Braque hangs well beside 
Picasso. Willem de Kooning’s Excavation 
(1950) which was acquired with the aid of Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr. and Noah Goldowsky is a non- 
objective work of furious execution, a broad- 
brushed, monochromatic treatment of the can- 
vas’s surface, through which dances a wiry and 
fleetly-applied black and nervous line that keeps 


Above the Earth, gouache, 1953, by Mark Tobey. Gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Kunstadter 
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the scene in motion, yet always in balance with- 
in itself. It was recently a feature of the Amer- 
ican Exhibition at the Venice Biennale. Shown 
beside it, Marca-Relli’s Collage (1954), which 
echoes the yellow, white and black color notes 
of the first, is a quiet and ordered affair, slowly 
assembled from cut-outs of canvas adhered with 
tar-like blacks, which trace the figure of a wom- 
an. The white-off-white shapes compose the 
figure in the canvas, and bulge and dent the sur- 
face with the frank procedures of collage. 

The Chicago press led public sentiment to 
object to these two acquisitions, on the basis 
that someone was pulling someone’s leg. It is a 
repeat of history; for what did Pointillism look 
like in 1926 when Sunday Afternoon on the Is- 
land of The Grande Jatte came to Chicago, and 
was nearly refused by Trustees who had never 
seen anything like it? Where, indeed, would one 
turn for an account of the most telling develop- 
ments in the art of one’s own day, if not to the 
art museums which are respectful of living art, 
and unafraid of controversy? Support of the 
living artist assures not only his survival, but 
the worth of the collections to generations of 
art lovers to come. Public acceptance lags 
only a short way behind in any event. 


The Brooding City, oil on canvas, by Harry Mintz. 
Gift of Claire and Albert Arenberg 


LOOKING AT MODERN ART 


An interesting experiment for laymen in search 
of an understanding of Modern Art was 
launched in February, when ten groups of 
twenty participants each began a course called 
“Looking at Modern Art,” under leaders se- 
lected for their understanding of the art of 
today. Six of the groups meet at the Art Insti- 
tute, and the experiment extends to Winnetka, 
Illinois, Akron, Ohio and Detroit, Michigan. 
The text used is the work of Katharine Kuh, 
Curator of Modern Painting and Sculpture, 
who organized this new-style museum art edu- 
cation through a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation, and who 
leads one of the discussion groups. Free inter- 
change of opinion is the keynote of procedure 
in these two-hour evening classes composed of 
applicants from all kinds of professions. 

Considered a pilot plan, this project may 
develop into a new kind of adult education in 
art which asks as much of the participants as 
of the art consultants who provoke the growth 
of understanding. Leading the ten groups are: 
Mrs. Kuh; Daniel Catton Rich, Director of 
the Art Institute; George Buehr, Associate 
Lecturer of the Art Institute; Allan Frumkin, 
of the Allan Frumkin Gallery, Chicago; S. I. 
Hayakawa, Lecturer in Communication, Uni- 
versity College, the University of Chicago; Alan 
Sawyer, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
at the Art Institute; Franz Schulze, Head of the 
Art Department, Lake Forest College; James 
Speyer, architect and Associate Professor, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; George Culler, 
Director of the Akron Art Institute, Akron, 
Ohio; and William E. Woolfenden, Curator in 
Charge of Art Education at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 

To the many applicants who were turned 
away, due to necessary limit of numbers, Mrs. 
Kuh offers the possibility that new groups will 
be formed in the Fall. If enthusiasm of the 
leaders for the intelligent responsiveness of 
their groups is a measure, continuance would 
seem asSured. 
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Combat Between the Giaour and the Pasha, oil, 1824—26, by Eugene Delacroix. This first-rate example of the leading 
spirit of the Romantic movement came to the Art Institute in 1930 as a loan from Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


AN EXHIBITION FOR PARIS 


Pictured on these pages are four of seventeen 
French 19th century paintings and drawings be- 
ing released from the Art Institute Collections 
for exhibition in Paris in the Spring. The 
Orangerie, in the Gardens of the Tuileries, will 
be the scene of a thrilling exhibition of “Nine- 
teenth Century French Paintings and Drawings 
From American Collections,” contributed by 
more than twenty museums and private collec- 
tors in this country. Assemblage was handled by 
the Museum of Modern Art with James Soby 


as chairman for the committee in charge of the 
exhibition. The catalog of drawings was pre. 
pared by Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints 
and Drawings of the Art Institute and Harold 
Joachim, Assistant Curator. The dates for the 
exhibition are late April, through June, 1955. 
It has often been said that Frenchmen groan 
to think how many excellent works of their 
greatest artists got off to this country. This sen- 
timent is understandable. Yet, the history of 
collecting activities by Chicagoans and others, 
beginning as far back as the 1880's, would seem 
to substantiate the claim that without American 
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The Engineer Mallet, 1809 pencil drawing by J. A. D. 
Ingres, purchased for the Charles Deering Collection in 
1938. Mallet was a French officer and a builder of bridges 
stationed in Rome, which city was soon to become the 
capital of one of many departments constituting the enor- 
mous empire of Napoleon. He is shown standing on the 
banks of the Tiber ean the Ponte Quattro Capi, and 
the Ponte Palatino 


patronage some of the Impressionists would 
have languished for appreciation during their 
formative years. 

Whatever may have prompted the showing 
in Paris at this time of some American hold- 
ings from that proud period in France’s cultural 
history, it is known that President Eisenhower 
is most enthusiastic about it. Such peaceful art, 
coming out of a turbulent 19th century France, 
might well serve to remind a generally confused 
20th century that a meeting of minds can be 
found in the sharing of an aesthetic experience; 
in the production and the viewing of the work 
of masterly artists; in admiration of the order 
and beauty of which the fine arts are made. We 
are reminded that another American general 
figured in one of the first gestures of cultural 
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interest and accord between America and 
France: 

It was at the time of the gift by France to 
America of the Statue of Liberty. This was in 
1883. New York needed to raise funds to raise 
the statue in New York Harbor. The National 
Academy of Design undertook an Art Loan Ex- 
hibition. The Committee was headed by William 
M. Chase and Carrol Beckwith. In the face of 
public criticism that the selection showed “‘bias 
in favor of a certain ultra-artistic class of 
work,”’ Messrs. Chase and Beckwith chose Co- 
rot, Millet, Géricault, Courbet, and many of 
the popular Barbizon painters. They featured 
two Manets (the most daring new talent 
known), and a Degas. General Ulysses S. Grant 
opened the show. 

Three years later, encouraged by this height- 
ened cordiality toward French masters, Durand- 
Ruel, foremost French dealer who was not sell- 
ing the work of Impressionists in France often 
enough to feed them, shipped to New York in 
April, 1886, forty-three cases containing about 
three hundred pictures valued at $81,799. The 
exhibition was held at the American Art Asso- 
ciation, entering the country custom-free as a 
non-profit, educational event. Reckoning with 
the United States Customs followed, however, 
as an unexpectedly warm reception resulted 
in sales of about $18,000 worth of pictures, 
profitting U.S. Customs $5,500. 

This exhibition was extended an extra month 
by the National Academy of Design, which 
added twenty-one French paintings already 
owned in America as loans to the 1886 ‘‘educa- 
tional event.” From the odd little catalog of that 
exhibition in which the names of Monet and 
Manet are confounded, and in which abbrevia- 
tions occur to confuse the notations, it appears 
that the Art Institute’s Philosopher, by Manet, 
is one of the two Manet “‘beggars,”’ or “philos- 
ophers” shown; and also our Bullfight, dated 
1866. Several steel-and-steam studies by Monet 
of the St. Lazare Station were hanging, of which 
ours may be one. Definitely, Renoir’s Two Little 
Circus Girls (1875-80), now going to Paris for 
the Sprig exhibition, was a feature of this first 
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exhibition of French Impressionists in Amer- 
ica. So was Renoir’s On the Terrace (1881), 
which came to us eventually as a gift from Mrs. 
Lewis Larned Coburn. A large study for the 
Grande Jatte of Seurat was hung with twelve 
detail studies for it; and was called by an Amer- 
ican critic for Art Amateur, best in show. The 
Art Institute received the final version of this 
Pointillist painting from the Frederic Clay 
Bartletts in 1926. 

To telescope the successive events which 
forwarded sympathy for the French nineteenth 
century point of view among Chicagoans, even 
more strongly than among collectors in other 
American cities: 

There was the 1893 Columbian Exposition 
which brought the first view of European art 
to the Midwest. There was the Armory Show 
of 1913 from which the Chicagoan, Arthur 
Jerome Eddy, purchased forty paintings, and 
encouraged the secondary showing of these 
startling art forms at the Art Institute the fol- 
lowing year. Mrs. Potter Palmer had lent 
her French Impressionists for exhibition in 
our halls in 1910. In 1922, her paintings 
joined our collections. The Kimball bequest 
of 1921; the Birch Bartlett Memorial Collection 
of post impressionists added in 1926; the Mr. 
and Mrs. L. L. Coburn Collection of impress- 
ionists and post impressionists, in 1931. Then, 
Chicago’s Century of Progress Exhibition of 
1933 became a stimulation to collecting when 
the Art Institute resolved to hold a special 
Loan Exhibition of paintings from museums 
and private collections all over America. In 
showing Americans where they had come to, 
as formidable art collectors, this show ‘“‘con- 
solidated the advances of collecting in fresh, 
new fields made during the 1920’s, and guar- 
anteed that the 30’s would count for as 
much,”’ as Dr. Hans Huth has written in the 
April 1946 issue of the Gazette de Beaux Arts. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings, es- 
tablished in 1907, has seen rapid growth. 
Faithful and ardent patrons of this Department 
have been Carter H. Harrison, five times Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, and Mrs. Potter Palmer, 


wife of our late President, who added to our 
collection of 20th century drawings. Robert 
Allerton had been a still earlier patron, with 
gifts of drawings including the Van Gogh Cy- 
presses, Brancusi and Matisse. Mr. Harrison’s 
gifts were made in installments during the 
1930’s until his death in December, 1953. Not- 
able among them were a collection of litho- 
graphs by Toulouse-Lautrec and Daumier. 

Of the drawings going to Paris this Spring, 
several are from the Tiffany and Margaret 
Blake Collection, begun a few years after the 
Department of Prints and Drawings came 
under the curatorship of Carl O. Schniewind. 
These are: the Gauguin Tahitian Woman, in 


Study for The Bathers in black and red crayon and white 
chalk, by Pierre Auguste Renoir. Bequest of Kate L. 
Brewster in 1949 
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pencil, charcoal and pastel, one of the earliest 
Blake gifts; the Cézanne pencil drawing of c. 
1888, called Harlequin; a precious album of 
drawings by Théodore Géricault from which a 
leaf will be spared for the Orangerie exhibition; 
and the Degas pencil and wash drawing of 
Mme. Musson and Two Daughters. 

Paintings on their way to Paris, other than 
those shown or mentioned above, are: Still 
Life: Corner of a Table (1873) by Fantin- 
Latour; Old Women of Arles (1888) by Gau- 
guin; After Death (a study for the Raft of the 
Medusa) by Géricault; Old St. Lazare Station, 
Paris (1877) by Monet; a small watercolor, On 
the Terrace, Meudon (1884) by Berthe Mor- 
isot; a recent acquisition, Three Skulls (1900- 
04), watercolor, by Cézanne. Add to this a 
Prud’hon charcoal drawing, Head of Venge- 
ance (1804) and a Manet wash drawing, Rue 
Mosnier, and the list is complete. M.K.R. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT SENDS DRAWINGS 


An exhibition of drawings is under preparation by the 
French Government for showing in the United States, 
Selection is being made by Mme. Bouchot-Saupique, 
Head of the Drawings Department of the Louvre. This 
exhibition will come first to Chicago and will be hung 
in the East Wing Galleries from October 13 through 
November 27, 1955. It will consist of French drawings 
from early periods through the 19th century; and un- 
like the group of drawings prepared in 1952 for show- 
ing at the Metropolitan Museum and the National 
Gallery of Art which was composed of master drawings 
by great French painters, selections will be very broad 
in scope. Two other American museums will have the 
exhibition: the Detroit Institute of Arts, and the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco. 
The catalogue which the Louvre is preparing will be 
designed by Suzette Morton Zurcher, Designer of Pub- 
lications for the Art Institute, who will work on the 
layout in Paris this summer. The English translation 
of the text will be made in this country. 


At the Moulin Rouge, 
oil, 1892, by Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, 
shows a group of his 
friends: Emile Dujar- 
din, writer and editor 
of the Revue Indépen- 
dants, in fedora and 
flowing whiskers, con- 
versing with La Maca- 
rona, famous quadrille 
dancer. Also at the ta- 
ble, Paul Sescau, pho- 
tographer, and Maurice 
Guibert. La Goulue, 
subject of many litho- 
graphs by Lautrec, is 
seen in background ar- 
ranging her hair; Lau- 
trec himself is shown 
beside his cousin and 
close friend, Dr. Tapié 
de Céleyran. An exten- 
sion of canvas at right 
and below allowed the 
inclusion of Nellie C. 
as a large foreground 
figure. In the Helen 
Birch Bartlett Memori- 
al Collection, since 1928 
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the famous Carl Milles Fountain. Lunch and refreshments are serve 


Luncheon in the patio, a pleasant 1 yon the noise and heat of Chicago summers, will again be available in McKin- 
lock Court June 1 until Labor Day. Sun worshipers and shade — their spots among the umbrellas that surround 


Exhibitions 


Exhibition of Masterpieces of Japanese Prints 
A selection of the outstanding woodcuts by the great Ukiyo-e masters from The Clarence Buckingham 


and other Art Institute Collections. 
East Wing Galleries: Continuing through April 17 


Joseph Winterbotham Collection of European Paintings 
Each year, for one month, the Art Institute exhibits the Winterbotham Collection of outstanding 


European paintings. 
Galleries 51, 52, 53: Early March to early April 


Society for Contemporary American Art—15th Annual Exhibition 


The exhibition is made up of paintings and sculpture selected by members of the Society. 
Galleries 51, 52, 53: April 28-May 30 


Contemporary Chinese Paintings by David Kwok 
A selection of hanging scrolls and album leaves by this versatile young pupil of the master of modern 
Chinese painting, Ch’i Pai-shih. 

Gallery H9: Continuing through April 24 


Japanese Folding Screens 


Painted Japanese screens of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Gallery H9: April 30-September 30 


Japanese Prints by Ichiryusai Hiroshige (1797-1858) 
Japanese woodcuts selected from the famous series: ““One-hundred Views of Edo.” 


Gallery H5: July 20-November 6 
58th Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 


This year’s exhibition limited to Illinois artists living within a hundred miles of Chicago. Jury of 
selection and award will be Edmund Lewandowski, painter, Director of the Layton School of Art, 
Milwaukee; Ezio Martinelli, painter and printmaker, New York City; Lester D. Longman, Head of 
Department of Art, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Prizes total $7,550. 

East Wing Galleries: June 2-July 4 
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Mondays through Saturdays, 11 a.m. until 4 p.m. 
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Portrait of Mme. Cézanne by Paul Cézanne 
One of the finest paintings of this great artist’s mature years. 


Masterpiece of the Month for July 


Woven Fabrics of the Nineteenth Century 


A ber oe many of woven textiles demonstrating the transition between hand and mechanical means of 
roduction. 
. Galleries A-1 through A-5: May 1-October 1 


Loan Exhibition of Early Chelsea Porcelain 


One of the finest groups of these early wares in private hands—a “‘collector’s collection” —lent by 
Mr. M. G. Kaufman. 
Gunsaulus Hall, G-11: Through Spring 


The Gaffron Collection of Peruvian Art 


A selection of pottery and textiles from the internationally famed Eduard Gaffron collection of ancient 
Peruvian art obje cts. 
Galleries L-4 and L-4A: Through Fall 


The Trial by Jack Levine Shown With Three Oil Studies 
And Many Preliminary Drawings 
The Trial, recently acquired by the Art Institute, is considered one of this contemporary American 


artist’s greatest paintings. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation: April 15 through Summer 


Drawings by Modigliani 
Twenty-nine drawings of various ge by this short-lived French-Italian painter and sculptor—the 
collection of Mr. on Mrs. James W. Alsdorf. 

Gallery 16: April 3-May 1 


Drawings by Abraham Rattner 


A group of powerful drawings by a noted American paifter. 
Gallery 13: April 15-May 29 


Drawings and Woodcuts of Karl Zerbe 
Group of drawings and prints by an American artist who has developed modern means of employing 
the ancient medium of encaustics in his paintings. 

Gallery 16: Through April 24 


Graphic Workshop 


Selection of work by members of the Graphic Workshop of Chicago in first showing here. 
Gallery 11: May 6-June 5 


Society of Typographic Arts Exhibition 
The Annual Exhibition of the society devoted to design in printing matter of all kinds and to the 
encouragement of higher standards in the typographic arts. 

Gallery 11: Through May 1 


Photographs of Japan by Werner Bischof 
Black and white and color photographs of Japan by a young photographer who recently fell to his 


death in the mountains of Peru. 
Gallery 5, Main Floor: Through May 1 
Photographs of Paris by Edouard Van Der Elsken 
Sixty documentary photographs by a young Dutchman concerning mainly the Latin Quarter of 
St. Germain Des Pres. 
Gallery 5, Main Floor: May 15-July 1 
Photographs of Chicago—A Portrait 
Press photographers of four Chicago newspapers are the contributors to a theme show—the first 
group exhibition for this gallery. 
* Gallery 5, Main Floor; July 15-September 1 
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THE THEATER OF JAPAN, 


One of the most fascinating phases of modern 
life in Japan is the continuance of traditional 
theatrical forms. 

Amidst the several hundred Masterpieces of 
Japanese Prints now on display in East Wing 
Galleries until April 17, are rare prints cele- 
brating famed actors, and showing the exterior 
and interior of Japanese theaters of two to 
three-hundred years ago—virtually the same 
as may be seen by visitors to Japan today. 

A rare print, one of the most interesting in 
the exhibition, is called In Front of the 
Theaters in Sakai Street (No. 62). Barkers are 
calling out the names of actors, and titles of 
dramas to be performed, to entice the passerby. 
An amusing incident in the foreground shows 
astreet guard trying to stop a brawl between 
two men while a young pickpocket is busy 
robbing one of them. 

A large interior view of the Nakamura 
Theater during a performance is shown in a 
later print (No. 107) done near the middle of 
the 18th century. Spectators are crowded in 
two tiers of boxes, an actor is carrying on in 
midstage with musician and chanter at left, 
while a late arrival, a samurai girt with swords, 
has climbed over the barrier and prepares to 
take his seat. A seller of food and sake (at 
the lower left) starts down the hanamichi, or 
“flower walk”. Down this path will take place 
some of the most exciting action, as actors 
enter or exit with much posturing and wild 
shouting. The various types that make up the 
devoted audiences are clearly and characteris- 
tically delineated. 

The Japanese print is the best source for 
study of famed actors in famous roles. The 
18th century artists, Shunsho and Sharaku, 
drew many of these prints. Each in his own 
way brings to life the dramatic power of the 
actors in a tense or tragic moment. Sharaku 
looks beyond the glamor of the role and sees 
the conceited, mean and often degenerate man 
whom the make-up could not hide. Shunsho, 


A CONTEMPORARY PHENOMENON 


Otani Hiroji gm J Up, print dated 1778, by Katsukawa 
Shunsho. The Frederick W. Gookin Collection of Japa- 
nese Prints 


in his on-the-stage portraits, loses himself in 
the excitement of the part and shows only 
the genius of the actor in the role. But Shunsho 
could also be a realist, as is well illustrated 
by his print (No. 220) showing the dressing 
room of Otani Hiroji. The actor is bent to 
his makeup box, while the great Nakazo stands, 
looking on. You see the sagging muscles of 
the face of Nakazo, the cruel mouth, the fur- 
tive look in the eyes, and the tired soft body 
of the man who is no longer gripped by the 
emotional intensity of his own acting. It is 
a fascinating glimpse of theatrical life. 
MARGARET O. GENTLES 
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The Trial, oil on canvas (72" x 63"), 1953-54 by Jack Levine 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hokin and The Friends of American Art 
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MAJOR WORK BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST SHOWN WITH PRELIMINARY DRAWINGS 


Jack Levine, American artist, began to com- 
pose a painting called The Trial in 1953. Ob- ‘\ 
sessed by political-legal trends of today, he 3 : 
made many drawings and three oil studies in ( , ¥ 
preparation for the large composite canvas. . 

This work continued through a teaching session ¢ 2t™ 

at the Skowhegan Summer School in Maine. 

The painting was finished in 1954 and shown 

inthe 61st American Exhibition of Painting and L/if 
Sculpture, from which it was acquired for the | 


Permanent Collection. The artist generously mf if 
made a gift of the (sometimes satiric) draw- ‘ee 
ings to the museum. The Trial is shown with ; 
all the studies for it, and with quotations 
from a letter from Levine, in the Gallery of Art . » 
Interpretation from April 15, through Summer. eS & , 
f 
j 
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Spring and Summer of 1955 


CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES FOR MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


MONDAYS 
DEMONSTRATIONS - by guest lecturers 


2:00 P.M. and 6:30 P.M. 


= HOBBIES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM, in Fullerton 
a. 


April 4 What to Read and How to Do It 
Ken Nordine (well-known radio read- 
er) 


11 Making Jewelry by Hand 
John Kearney (distinguished designer 
and craftsman of hand made jew- 


elry) (Final) 


TUESDAYS 


CLASSES FOR CHILDREN — THE 
RAYMOND FUND - under direction of 
Virginia Bath 


10:30 am. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN, in 
Fullerton Hall 
No registration is necessary. Materials may be obtained at the 
Hall yo for 10¢ each session. 
June 28 
July 5, 12, 19, 26 
August. 2 (Final) 


LECTURES - by members of the staff 


11:00 
SURVEY OF ART, by Georgia Craven (in gallery specified) 


April 5 The Winterbotham Collection of 
Paintings 
in Gallery 51 
12 Modern American Painting I 
in Gallery to be announ 


19 Modern American Painting II 
in Gallery to be announced 


26 Modern American Painting III 
in Gallery to be announced (Final) 


12:00 NOON 


THE KEY TO OUR TREASURES, by George Buehr 
Following the 11:00 A.M. survey of the collections in selected 


galleries, Mr. Buehr at 12 noon takes over to discuss y 
demonstrate the creative methods used by these masters, 


April 5 Techniques in the Winterboty 
Collection: a Demonstration 
in Gallery 51 


12 Modern Painting Techniques | 
Demonstration 
in Gallery to be announced 


19 Modern Painting Techniques || 
Demonstration 
in Gallery to be announced 


26 Modern Painting Techniques 
Demonstration 


ADULT SKETCH CLASS - under di 
of Addis Osborne een. 


9:45 P.M. 


DRAWING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall 
A studio course for beginners and regulars. Simple mated 
may be purchased at the door. 


April 5, 12, 19, 26 
May 3, 10, 17, 24 (Final) 


Drawings are displayed for criticism and Honorable Meni 
are given. Class ends at 7:30 p.m. 


FRIDA 


ADULT SKETCH CLASS under direct 
of George Buehr 


10:00 A.M. 


DRAWING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall 
April 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
May 6, 13 (Final) 


30 P. 


THR¢ 
ROMEN AT 


LECTURES AND GALLERY TALKS ° 
members of the staff 


12:45 pm. 


EXHIBITION PROMENADES, in gallery specified 


April 1 Japanese Prints 
Jack Sewell in East Wing Gall 


4 in Gallery to be announced (Fina)§\RT THI 
wllerton Fi 
Oo altern: 
bavel lectu 
| 
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MATHER ROOM (table service) 


OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR Weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. * Sundays and Holidays 12 to 5. 
LIBRARIES OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE Mondays through Fridays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
CAFETERIA Mondays through Saturdays 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Mondays through Fridays 11 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


April 8 Modern French Paintin 
4 ‘Addis Osborne in Gallery 42 | SATURDAYS 
15 New Gifts to Our Modern Painting | CLASSES FOR CHILDREN—THE 
rbotid Rooms RAYMOND FUND under the direction of 
‘on George Buehr in Gallery 38 Addis Osborne 
29 Society for Contemporary Arts Show DRAWING DEMONSTRATIONS AND SLIDES FOR CHIL- 
es || George Buehr in Gallery 1 (Final) DREN, in Fullerton Hall 


00 pv. 


Fin) RT THROUGH TRAVEL: ART APPRECIATION, in 
wllerton Hall 
n alternate Fridays, color motion pictures are used in 
vel lectures—unusual photography and correlated musical 
und. History and appreciation of the arts on Fridays 
een. 
April 1 Beautiful Japan 
Margaret O. Gentiles (Assistant Cura- 
tor of Oriental Art) 


8 Wanderings in France 
Addis Osborne 


15 A New Look at the Old World 
Maurice and Mary soe (guest 
lecturers, Maurice Merryfield: 
former foreign correspondent, 
writer, and Mary Merryfield: radio 
commentator for WMAQ-NBC) 


22 La Bella Italia 
Robert S. Spindell (guest lecturer, 
Chicago lawyer, expert photogra- 
pher, world traveler) 


Abstractions by Amateurs 
George Buehr (Fina 


mateng 


Ment 


P.M. 


MT THROUGH TRAVEL: CURRENT EXHIBITION 
KOMEN ADES 
April 1 African Safari—From Cape Town to 


Congo 
Sadie Kalmon in Fullerton Hail 


8 Modern French Painting 
Addis Osborne in Gallery 42 


15 A New Look at the Old World 
Maurice and Mary Merryfield (guest 
lecturers, see above) 


22 «La Bella Italia 


Robert S. Spindell (guest lecturer, 
ill see (Final) 


You Don’t Know It 
If You Only Knew 
It Can Happen 
What’s Done is Done 
Everyone Has It 
May 7 It’s Catching 
14 Looking Back 
21 Operation Sketchbook (Final) 


SUNDAYS 


LECTURES - by staff members and guest 
lecturers, for the general public. Admission 
80 cents. Members admitted free. 


2:30 pm. 


| April 2 


9 
16 
23 
30 

7 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL, in Fullerton Hall 
April 3 African Safari—From Cape Town to 


ongo 

Sadie Eeincs (guest lecturer, intrep- 

id traveler, showing her splendid 
travel pictures) 


10 Wanderings in France 
Addis Osborne 


17 A New Look at the Old World 
Maurice and Mary —— (guest 
lecturers, Maurice Merryfield: 
former foreign correspondent, 
writer, and Mary Merryfield: radio 
commentator for WMAQ-NBC) 


24 = La Bella Italia 
Robert S. Spindell (guest lecturer, 
Chicago lawyer, expert photogra- 
pher, world traveler) 


May 1 Norway 


Addis Osborne 


in 
Sodie Kalmon (guest lecturer, intrep- 
id traveler) (Final) 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


To Lebanon 


The American University at Beirut has invited Associ- 
ate Lecturer, George Buehr and his artist wife, Margo 
Hoff, to conduct a term’s schedule of lecture and prac- 
tice classes there, from October to January of 1956, as 
artists-in-residence under a grant of The Duke Foun- 
dation. An early summer departure will enable the 
Buehrs to travel through a portion of Europe and the 
Near East before taking up their assignments in the 
Art Department of the University headed by Maryette 
Charlton, former extension lecturer for The Chicago 
Public School Art Society. 


Americans Honored 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts is cele- 
brating its 150th Annual Exhibition with a showing of 
the work of twenty-five artists considered the most dis- 
tinguished who have been associated with the Academy 
from its beginning. An elaborate catalog was issued, 
for which Daniel Catton Rich wrote an essay on Charles 
Demuth, and Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American 
Painting and Sculpture, wrote one on Mary Cassatt. 


Fashion Show 


The 15th Annual Fashion 
Show, a culmination of coop- 
erative effort between many de- 
partments of the School of the 
Art Institute, will be presented 
in Fullerton Hall on Wednes- 
day, April 20 at 3 p.m. and 8 
p-m., and again on Thursday, 
April 21 at 8 p.m. The cos- 
tumes, ranging from play 
clothes to evening dress, repre- 
sent the best work of Dress De- 
sign Students for the year, and 
many are fashioned of original silk screened fabrics 
created in the Pattern Design department, or woven 
fabrics from the Weaving studios. Many of the dress 
designers will act as their own models. Cornelia C. 
Steckl, Head of the Department of Dress Design, is in 
charge of the Fashion Show. To assure admission, 
Members and public should write to the School for 
reservations, as this is a very popular event. 


18th c. Cotton print 
Chadbourne Gift 


Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Fair 

At present writing, the Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 
are planning to hold their 2nd Annual Fair on the 
McKinlock Terrace in mid-September. 


New Trustee 


Mr. Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Container Corporation 
of America, and President of the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, was elected a Trustee of the Art 
Institute at a meeting of the Board of Trustees in 
January. Mr. Paepcke was born in Chicago in 1896, is 
a graduate of Yale University, and received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws degree from the University of 
Denver. He is a Trustee of the University of Chicago, 
Director of Passavant Memorial Hospital, Director 
of the Fund for Advancement of Education, a Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Design of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and a Trustee of the Orchestral As- 
sociation. Mrs. Paepcke is a Member of the Woman’s 
Board and a Governing Life Member. 


Art Rental Service 


The Art Rental Service, a project of the Woman’s 
Board, is rapidly expanding under the enthusiastic 
support of Chicagoans. Since its opening in October 
1954, Art Rental has loaned over 200 works at a cost 
to the borrower of from $3 (the minimum rental for 
a two month period) to $25, the maximum rental. 
Many works have been sold. 

Some clients of the gallery have seen fit to decorate 
an entire room or several rooms with these rented se- 
lections since there is no limit to the number of works 
one can rent at a time. Professional and business peo- 
ple are discovering that bank lobbies, apartment-house 
foyers, department stores and the waiting rooms of pro- 
fessional offices are ideal settings for Chicago artists’ 
work—for paintings, sculpture or drawings. 

Every work in the collection is for sale. It is possible 
to buy outright, at the start. Implicit in rental! is the 
option to buy during the rental period. The rent paid 
is applicable to the purchase price. Thus, one may be 
testy or bold, the art work rented or sold, according 
to the intent or the need. 

Work of artists not previously represented was 
added to the gallery during February. Art Rental 
Service is found in Gallery 2. Hours are: Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays, 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


New Portfolio 


In connection with the Masterpieces of Japanese Prints 
Exhibition, the Art Institute has published a portfolio 
of twelve exquisite reproductions of famous woodcuts 
of the Primitive Period. They are of a size suitable for 
framing (11%4” x 1534”) and eight are in full color. 
This portfolio sells for $7.50 at the Museum Store, 
where one may also examine and acquire the hand- 
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some new catalogue raisonné of the Clarence Bucking- 
ham Collection of Japanese Prints, Volume I: The 
Primitives. The price is $50, and the edition com- 
prises 500 numbered copies. 


Library News 

Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian of the Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries, will attend two librarians’ confer- 
ences this Summer. The Special Libraries Association, 
of which Miss Schoneman is Vice-Chairman of the 
Museum Division and Editor of its Bulletin, will meet 
in June in Detroit. An Art Reference Round Table is 
the feature of the American Library Association’s An- 
nual Conference, to be held in Philadelphia July 3 
through 9. 

The Ryerson Library has recently received Volume I 
of Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo, to be published in eight 
volumes. The Enciclopedia will cover opera, theatre, 
ballet, circus, pageants, and movies with biographies 
of, artists, articles on general and specific subjects, 
numerous illustrations and bibliographical notes. Many 
of the illustrations are reproductions of original prints 
depicting theatrical subjects. 


Invitations 


Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painting and 
Sculpture, has been invited by the New York State 
Historical Association at Cooperstown to give a course 
entitled ‘American Painting 1750-1850” for this sum- 
mer’s week-long Seminar on American Culture held 
July 3 to 9. 

Mr. Sweet will also serve as juror for an exhibition 
for Artists of Southern California to be held at the 
los Angeles County Museum in April. 


Katharine Kuh, Curator of Modern Painting and Sculp- 
ture, was on the jury for the 1954-55 Annual Oil and 
Sculpture Exhibition held by the St. Louis Artists’ 
Guild from February 25 through March 15. 

On May 5, Mrs. Kuh will act as one of three jurors 
of the Interior Valley Painting Competition, an invi- 
tational exhibition to be held at the Contemporary Arts 
Center in the Cincinnati Art Museum. The Interior 
Valley stretches from Springfield, Illinois, to Pittsburgh 
and even includes Lexington, Kentucky. 


dround the World 

Dr. Dudley Crafts Watson who has been the Head of 
the Membership Lecture Department for thirty-one 
years has taken many groups to foreign countries on his 
“Art Through Travel’’ journeys. On March 16, he left 
with a group including a number of Art Institute Mem- 


bers for Los Angeles, Hawaii and Japan to be there for 
the cherry blossom festivals, and then to continue 
around the world with a month in India, a month in the 
Near East including Egypt, the Holy Land, and Turkey. 
The group will be augmented in Rome and Paris, and 
many will remain to spend the summer with him in 
Switzerland, Western Germany, Scandinavia, Scotland 
and England. D1. Watson will return to Chicago early in 
September, and his “‘Art Through Travel” lectures will 
be resumed in Fullerton Hall on Sunday, September 25. 


The May Festival 
Monday, May 16, has been named May Festival day by 
the Woman’s Board, which plays hostess to the gen- 
eral public on that evening from 6 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
in many parts of the Art Institute. Tickets at $).50 
will be on sale in the lobby for ten days preceding the 
Festival. Invitations will be sent to Members well in 
advance for this traditional evening of art activities, 
music and entertainment surprises, involving Japanese 
arts in the making, the Goodman Theatre, Fullerton 
Hall and refreshment tables placed here and there. 
Special before- and behind-the-scenes tours, and a glam- 
orous auction of things belonging to (or created by) 
celebrities, extend the possibilities of participation. 
Continuous entertainment is offered in Fullerton Hall 
by madrigal singers of Lake Forest College, to a special 
visual accompaniment. In Goodman Theatre, Tableaux 
Vivants, by well-known Chicagoans costumed by stu- 
dents of The School of Drama, will portray paint- 
ings, sculptures and porcelains in the Collections. 
Table settings by some of Chicago’s most gifted host- 
esses will be arranged on the second floor in Paint- 
ings Gallery G 52. Mrs. J. Harris Ward is chairman 
of the 1955 May Festival. McKinlock Court is to be 
lighted for the first time, as a project of the Woman’s 
Board made possible through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Tilt. 


Motion Pictures 
As accompaniment to the exhibition, Masterpieces of 
Japanese Prints (through April 17), a program of four 
films imported from Japan is offered in Fullerton Hall 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons at 2 p.m., and on 
Saturdays (with the exception of April 2) at 3:30 p.m. 
The shows will be composed of: The Art of Japan: The 
Momoyama Period (1532-1615) and The Kimono; The 
Medieval Art of Japan: Japanese Art of the Kamakura 
Period and Wood Block Prints, shown on alternate days. 
The last is issued by The Society for International 
Cultural Relations of Japan. The public is welcome to 
attend these programs without charge. 
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A TELEVISION LAB FOR GOODMAN 
The representatives of Station WTTW and of the 
School of Theatre Arts are considering the possibility 
of establishing a course in TV training for the ad- 
vanced students in the School. 

TV is a performer’s medium. The performer’s basic 
training—most of his training—is that of an actor. 
Whether he appears on TV as an actor proper, or as 
an announcer, newscaster or lecturer—he must be 
effective in somewhat the same terms as the actor on 
the stage. However, he needs to learn to adapt the 
actor’s skill to the conditions which prevail in the 
studio. What is true of the actor is true also of the 
director, except that directing for the camera presents 
him with more radically different problems. Designers, 
lighting men, scene technicians must also discover in 
actual practice the special techniques of the TV me- 
dium. 

It is possible that the basic training in the various 
aspects of the theatre will be combined with purely 
laboratory work in the Studio. Conceivably a theoreti- 
cal foundation will be needed also to carry over the 
purely theatrical training into practical Studio work. 

By the time the next bulletin appears we should be 
able to make a clearer statement regarding the opera- 
tion of a course in TV training. 

MAURICE GNESIN 


Glee Club Concerts 


The final concert of the eighteenth season of the Glee 
Club of The School of The Art Institute will be pre- 
sented on Wednesday, June 1, and Sunday, June 5. 
Both concerts will be given in Blackstone Hall at 
3:15 p.m. The accompanist is Earl Mitchell and the 
conductor is Charles Fabens Kelley. 


Visiting Artist-Lecturers 


Three eminent artists were invited by the School of 
the Art Institute to spend a week during Spring Term 
with the students of Painting and Sculpture. The painter, 
Matta Echaurren of Chile, called Matta in New York 
and Paris circles where he has spent most of his pro- 
ductive years, gave criticisms during February in class- 
rooms, and discussed selected paintings in the collec- 
tions with the students. Matta was followed by Jack 
Levine of Boston in latter February and early March. 
Mr. Levine’s large painting, The Trial, recently acquired 
by the Art Institute, is on exhibition in the Gallery of 
Art Interpretation, surrounded by three oil studies, 
and twenty-five drawings done in preparation for the 
painting. The Whitney Museum of American Art in 
New York honored Jack Levine with a retrospective 


exhibition in February. The third visiting artist was 
Theodore Roszak, former student of the School of 
the Art Institute, whose steel sculpture, Whaler of 
Nantucket, was acquired last year for the Permanent 
Collection. 


THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


in its 24th Season, presents a Members Series 
of American, English and Continental plays 
both classical and contemporary: 


April 
Mourning Becomes Electra 


By Eugene O'Neill. The Orestean story first 

told by Homer exercises a continuing fascination 
for dramatists. This play is the treatment of the 
subject by the greatest of American playwrights— 
Eugene O'Neill, who places the story against 

the background of the Civil War. 

Apr. 15 & 16; 20-23; 27—May 1 curtain at 8:30 p.m. 


Tuesdays Apr. 19 & 26 curtain at 7:30 p.m. 
Matinee Thursday, Apr. 28th—2:00 p.m. curtain 


May 

Lady Windemere’s Fan 

By Oscar Wilde. The traditional misconception 
that the English are devoid of a sense of humor 
does not hold up in the field of playwriting. 

Of course Wilde was an Irish , and his middl | 
name was Fingal, and his wit was superlative. | 


May 13 & 14; 18-21; 25-29 curtain at 8:30 p.m. 
Tuesdays May 17 & 24 curtain at 7:30 p.m. 
Matinee Thursday 26th—2:00 p.m. curtain 


presents Saturday-Sunday Matinees 
April and May 

Tom Sawyer 

Play by Charlotte B. Chorpenning based on 
Mark Twain's story. All of the important 
people are in it—from Aunt Polly and Becky 
to Huck Finn, Muff Potter and Injun Joe. The 
painting of the fence, the digging up of the 
treasure, the funeral scene, are enacted once 
again for the delight of the young . . . and the 
not-so-young. 

Saturdays April 2—May 28 at 2:30 p.m. 
Sundays April 17—May 29 at 3:00 p.m. 

Extra performance Sat., May 7 at 10:30 a.m. 
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